Meeting  Special  Needs 

New  government  initiative  targets  students  with  disabilities 


The  Alberta  government 
has  earmarked  $25.6  mil- 
lion annually  in  new 
funding  to  help  address  a 
range  of  student  health  needs 
so  they  are  better  able  to  learn 
in  school. 

The  Student  Health  Ini- 
tiative falls  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  recently  unveiled 
Alberta  Children’s  Initiative, 
designed  to  enhance  and  co- 
ordinate services  to  children 
and  families  throughout  the  province. 

It’s  estimated  there  are  73,000  ECS  to  Grade  1 2 
students  who  have  special  needs,  such  as  speech- 
language  and  occupational  therapy,  nursing,  or  be- 
havioural/psychological support.  In  many  schools, 
there  is  no  single  source  of  access  for  these  serv- 
ices, and  some  of  these  services  simply  aren’t  avail- 
able in  some  schools.  The  Student  Health  Initiative 
will  attempt  to  ease  confusion  and  provide  a higher 
level  of  support  to  these  students  through  coordi- 
nated health  and  related  support  services. 

Funding  distribution  will  be  based  on  an  esti- 


mate of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents requiring  support,  and 
programs  that  emphasize 
early  intervention  will  receive 
priority.  Local  service  provid- 
ers— school  authorities,  re- 
gional health  authorities,  and 
child  and  family  service  au- 
thorities— will  be  able  to  ac- 
cess the  new  funding  by 
providing  a joint  service  plan 
that  outlines  how  integrated 
health  services  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  students  with  special  needs.  Government 
must  approve  the  service  plans  before  funding  is 
provided.  Approved  service  plans  will  see  funding 
provided  directly  to  the  school  authority. 

The  new  funding,  which  becomes  available  in 
September,  is  in  addition  to  the  money  that  ser\'- 
ice  providers  are  already  spendingon  student  health 
needs.  While  the  initiative  is  a partnership  of  Al- 
berta Education,  Health,  Family  and  Social  Sen - 
ices,  and  the  Children  and  Families  Secretariat, 
the  new  funding  will  be  administered  through  Edu- 
cation to  maintain  maximum  efficiency. 


The  Student  Health  Initiative  promises  more  coor- 
dinated support  for  students  with  special  needs 


Protecting  Kids  from  Head  Injuiy 

The  Ontario  Head  Injury  Association  recently  released  some  dis- 
turbing statistics  on  head  injury. 

The  Association  says  the  leading  cause  of  head  injur\’  for  North 
American  children  under  five  years  of  age  is  falling  out  of  a shopping 
cart.  About  17,000  toddlers  are  injured  in  this  manner  each  year. 

Bicycle  accidents  are  close  behind.  In  Canada,  5,000  children  are 
injured  each  year  while  cycling.  Of  these,  60  children  die  from  these 
accidents,  and  about  45,  or  75%,  die  from  head  injuries. 

It  seems  we’re  doing  little  to  prevent  this:  half  of  all  children 
receive  no  specific  safety  instructions  about  cycling,  and  less  than  3% 
of  Canadian  children  wear  helmets  while  cycling. 


Council  Online... 

In  April,  the  Premier's  Council  unveiled 
its  new  website.  Many  of  the  site's  func- 
tions are  still  under  construction.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  site  will  be  a 
complete  source  of  information  about  dis- 
ability issues  in  Alberta.  You'll  be  able  to 
view  statistics  about  disability,  read  our 
Status  Report  newsletter,  download  other 
Council  publications,  and  find  links  to 
other  online  disability  organizations.  And 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  website  will  be  soliciting  feedback 
from  consumers  with  disabilities  in  the 
province.  The  nexttime  you're  online,  take 
a peek  at  www.Dremierscouncil.ab.ca. 
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Elaine  Chapelle,  Executive  Director 

The  Premiei's  Council:  Advisor  or  Advocate? 


Make  no  mistake:  people 
with  disabilities  are  not  as 
voiceless  as  they  once 
were;  nor  are  they  helpless  when 
their  existence  and  well-being 
are  threatened. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen 
people  with  disabilities  and  their 
advocates  successfully  influence 
the  outcome  of  several  major 
policy  debates,  including  the 
community  supports  model  and 
the  sexual  sterilization  “not 
withstanding”  clause. 

Most  recently,  the  proposed 
changes  to  the  AISH  program 
were  quickly  reworked  due  to  the 
outcryfrom  people  with  disabili- 
ties. There’s  little  doubt  that  this 
was  the  most  impressive  display 
of  their  unified  lobbying  efforts. 

The  Premier’s  Council  has 
also  played  a role  in  resolving 
each  of  these  policy  issues.  That 
role  has  been  in  both  an  advisory 
capacity  and,  in  a sense,  a broad 
advocacy  capacity. 

Our  mandate,  provided  to  us 
from  the  Alberta  government 
through  our  enacting  legislation, 
is  to  improve  the  overall  status  of 
Albertans  with  disabilities.  To 
that  end,  we  work  to  inform  and 
influence  all  levels  of  government 
on  issues  of  interest  and  concern 
to  all  persons  with  disabilities, 
while  proactively  creating  public 

Our  role  as  a provider 
of  information  gives  us 
a unique  barometer  of 
stakeholder  opinion. 

education  and  awareness  of  dis- 
ability issues.  Our  overall  goal  is 
to  address  and  reduce  systemic 
barriers  that  limit  the  rights  and 
opportunities  of  Albertans  with 
disabilities. 

Again,  our  focus  is  on  the  over- 
all status  of  Albertans  with  disabili- 
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ties — we  simply  don’t 
have  the  resources  to 
advocate  on  behalf  of 
individuals.  Our  daily 
work  focuses  on  im- 
provements in  prob- 
lematic policy  areas 
that  are  emerging  or  have  been 
continuously  identified  since 
this  Council’s  inception.  We  are 
mandated  to  advise  all  levels  of 
government  (elected  and  admin- 
istrative, both  provineially  and 
regionally). 

While  we  attempt  to  influ- 
ence improvements  in  broad 
policy  that  will  set  the  stage  for 
greater  participation  for  every 
person  with  a disability  in  the 
provinee,  who  ensures  that  the 
individual  with  a disability 
doesn’t  fall  through  the  cracks.^ 
There  are  approximately  1,000 
disability  organizations  in  the 
province  which,  to  varying  de- 
grees, play  an  individual  advo- 
cacy role.  These  organizations 
of  and  for  persons  with  disabili- 
ties typically  have  expertise 
with  specific  disabilities  or  is- 
sues. They  understand  the  cru- 
cial issues  and  are  able  to  truly 
advocate  on  behalf  of  individu- 
als they  represent — often  with 
great  success. 

We  are  not  able  to  work  this 
closely  with  individuals.  But  we 
try  to  partner  with  both  govern- 
ment and  these  disability  organi- 
zations— create  a communication 
bridge,  if  you  will — to  improve 
public  sector  response  to  the  vi- 
sions, goals  and  priorities  of  all 
persons  with  disabilities. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  we 
don’t  listen  to  individuals  whocall 
or  visit  our  office.  We  do.  In  fact, 
since  July  I,  1998,  we  have  han- 
dled hundreds  of  requests  for  in- 
formation from  individuals. 
We’ve  found  that,  when  people 
call  our  office,  they’re  usually 
struggling  with  a specific  issue. 
Once  we  understand  what  it  is 
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they’re  looking  to 
achieve,  we  make  re- 
ferrals to  appropriate 
community  organiza- 
tions— organizations 
we  know  have  dealt 
with  similar  speeific  is- 
sues related  to  individual  circum- 
stanees,  and  can  provide  the  best 
information  from  the  perspective 
of  what  has  worked  for  others. 

Our  role  as  a provider  of  infor- 
mation gives  us  with  a unique 
barometer  of  stakeholder  opin- 
ion. In  other  words,  when  we  see 
a pattern  emerging  (such  as  the 
incredible  number  of  people  dis- 
tressed over  the  AISH  issue) , we 
know  that  an  issue  transcends 
individual  concerns  and  is  be- 
coming more  of  a broad  policy 
conflict  needing  resolution. 

When  we  hear  repeated  mes- 
sages about  a particular  issue,  we 
can  study  it  further,  develop  a 
position  and  take  it  to  the  policy 
tables.  A current  example  is  the 
number  of  calls  relating  to  appli- 
cations for  the  CPP  disability 
benefit.  Many  callers  have  been 
turned  down,  and  others  feel  the 
entire  application  process  is  la- 
borious and  deliberately  de- 
signed to  be  frustrating. 

As  opportunities  arise,  we  will 
relay  these  messages  to  those  who 
administer  the  program.  (Keep  in 
mind,  CPP  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government — we 
can  only  hope  that  others  across 
the  country  are  repeating  this 
message  and  that  GPP  gives  it  the 
priority  it  deserves.)  We’re  un- 
able, however,  to  help  any  indi- 
vidual prepare  and  go  through 
CPP’s  appeal  process.  We  simply 
don’t  have  the  expertise  or  re- 
sources to  do  this. 

More  importantly,  why  would 
we  duplicate  a role  effectively 
managed  by  the  many  disability 
organizations  in  the  community 
who  have  the  lived  experience 
of  persons  with  disabilities,  their 


families  and  friends,  and  others 
who  work  with  them  or  on  their 
behalf? 

Here  at  the  Premier’s  Coun- 
cil, we  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  passionate  about  our  work. 
Each  member  of  our  team — our 
Council  Members,  those  on  our 
small  but  qualified  staff,  and 
myself  as  Executive  Director — 
promise  to  listen,  make  sense  of 
your  concerns,  and  work 

tirelessly  to  seek  resolutions 
from  our  decision-makers. 
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U of  A Health  Students  Learn  “Whole”  Approach 

University  introduces  multidiscliplinary  learning  to  Health  Sciences  Faculties 


In  the  world  of  professional  health  care,  it’s 
important  that  the  left  hand  know  what  the 
right  hand  is  doing. 

That  word  comes  from  the  University  of  Al- 
berta, which  announced  in  March  that  it  was  in- 
troducing a new  initiative  designed  to  ensure 
that  all  Health  Sciences  students  learn  to 
work  together  as  a team.  The  initiative 
will  see  students  in  six  faculties  (12  pro- 
fessional programs)  work  towards  a 
greater  understanding  of  all  components 
of  health  care,  including  health  promo- 
tion, disease  and  injury  prevention,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 

The  U of  A has  attempted  to  introduce 
some  interdisciplinary  Health  Sciences  edu- 
cation in  the  past.  But,  as  with  many  other  North 
American  universities  and  medical  schools,  these 
efforts  have  been  characterized  by  their  elective  nature — 
and  by  minimal  involvement  of  arguably  the  most  important  faculty, 
medicine. 

The  new  initiative  has  three  components  (which  may  evolve  over 
time):  an  Interdisciplinary  Health  Sciences  Course  (IntD  410),  Col- 
laborative Partnerships,  and  Team  Clinical  Placements. 

The  IntD  410  Course  builds  on  the  successes  of  a previous  ver- 
sion. The  chief  difference  is  that  it  is  now  mandatory  for  students  in 


all  eight  faculties,  rather  than  bcingelecti\  e. 
'The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  on  team  build- 
ing through  problem-based  learning;  the  de- 
sired outcome  is  a recognition  of  the  unit|uc 
contributions  of  the  different  professions. 

The  goal  of  the  second  component. 
Collaborative  Partnerships,  is  to  re- 
inforce the  team  process  by  in\ol\  - 
ing  students  in  common  learning 
experiences,  h'or  e.xample,  a single 
content  area,  such  as  treatingdiabe- 
tes,  could  be  taught  at  the  same  time 
to  students  from  two  or  more  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  the  Team  Clinical  Place- 
ments will  see  students  from  different  pro- 
fessions assigned  to  teams  and  placed  in  a 
health  care  setting.  This  component  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  coordinate,  but  is  seen  as  invaluable  for  build- 
ing on  the  knowledge  and  skills  learned  in  the  previous  two 
components. 

Clearly,  this  initiative  is  an  ambitious  undertaking.  But  it  prom- 
ises to  instill  in  our  young  health  professionals  the  necessaiy  interdis- 
ciplinary understanding  so  crucial  in  our  changing  health  care  system. 
The  end  result  should  prove  beneficial  for  all  recipients  of  health 
services,  including  people  with  disabilities. 


IBM  Releases  Talking  Web 

Big  Blue  is  opening  up  the  Internet  to  people 
with  visual  impairments. 

In  February,  computer  giant  IBM  rolled  out 
a new  talking  Web  browser  that  promises  to  bring 
people  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  up  to 
speed  on  the  information  superhighway.  The  soft- 
ware is  called  Home  Page  Reader  for  Windows.  It 
converts  all  written  text  at  a website  into  the  spo- 
ken word. 

“Home  Page  Reader  is  closing  the  information 
gap  between  sighted  and  blind  computer  users  at 
home  and  at  work,”  says  Chuck  King  of  IBM  Spe- 
cial Needs  Systems. 

The  software  was  originally 
developed  in  Japanese  at  IBM’s 
Tokyo  research  facility.  The  com- 
pany says  that  it  will  be  translated 
into  other  languages  besides  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese  later  this  year. 

By  recognizing  HTML  tags, 
the  programming  language  used 
to  design  Web  pages.  Home  Page 


Browser 

Reader  accurately  translates  text,  text  in  column 
format,  tables,  graphic  descriptions,  and  data  fields. 
Blind  users  interact  with  their  computer  and  the 
software  using  the  numeric  keypad  of  their  key- 
board. The  software  also  features  a fast-forward 
function  that  allows  users  to  skim  Web  pages  to 
locate  information  quickly,  and  the  software  also 
features  integrated  e-mail. 

Home  Page  Reader  runs  on  any  multimedia 
Pentium  computer  (1 66  MHz  or  faster)  with  Win- 
dows 95,  Windows  98  or  Windows  NT.  No  external 
hardware  is  required.  It’s  priced  at  $149  U.S.,  and 
is  currently  available. 

IBM  has  developed  numerous 
other  programs  and  resources  for 
computer  users  with  disabilities, 
including  WYNN  (What  You  Need 
Now) , a reading  and  study  tool  for 
people  with  dyslexia. 

Checkout  IBM’s  Special  Needs 
Website  for  more  information 
(m\^v.austin. ibm.com/sns/). 
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Quick!  Call  411! 


Do  you  have  limited  arm  or  hand 
function?  Find  it  hard  to  handle 
those  large  phone  books  and  look 
up  a phone  number? 

TELUS  has  pledged  help.  For 
persons  with  disabilities  who  are 
unable  to  physically  look  up  phone 
numbers  themselves,  TELUS  offers 
an  exemption  of  directory  assist- 
ance charges.  To  register  for  ex- 
empt status,  certification  is 
required  by  a physician  or  author- 
ized representative  of  a consumer 
organization. 

For  further  information,  please 
contact  TELUS  at  780/310-4248. 
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Bryan  Sandilands,  Coordinator,  Research  and  Evaluation 


Welcome  Aboard... 


The  Greying  of  Our  Leaders 

Why  we  need  to  promote  mentoring  in  the  human  services 


■ have  attended  several  disability-related  eonfer- 
ences  throughout  the  province  during  the  last 
few  months.  At  each,  I noticed  that  the  majority 
of  those  in  attendance  are  professionals  with  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  experience.  In  itself,  this  isn’t 
surprising — when  it  comes  to  disability  and  other 
social  justice  issues,  the  leaders  in  Alberta  commu- 
nities are  amongst  the  longest  serving  and  most 
recognizable  in  the  country. 

What  is  surprising  to  me,  being  both  a recent 
university  graduate  and  the  newest  member  of  the 
Premier’s  Council  Secretariat,  is  the  surprising 
dearth  of  younger  students  and/or  professionals  in 
attendance. 

This  comment  is  not  meant  to  incite  riots  or 
revolution  from  a younger  generation.  I know  that 
there  are  passionate  newcomers  waiting  in  the 
wings  for  their  opportunity  to  join  our  human  serv- 
ice organizations.  I wonder,  though,  if  it’s  going  to 
take  some  effort  on  both  sides  to  bridge  the  gen- 
eration gap  that  seems  to  exist  between  the  lead- 
ers and  new  professionals. 

Today,  you  can’t  turn  around  without  someone 
reminding  you  that  our  managers  and  leaders  are 
getting  older.  Pop-literature  has  made  Boom,  Bust  & 
Echo,  the  1996  book  of  demographic  predictions  by 
pundit  David  Foot,  a necessary  text  for  today’s 
younger  generations.  Here  at  the  Premier’s  Coun- 
cil, we’ve  been  giving  presentations  regarding  the 
impact  of  the  aging  populations  on  disability  issues. 
Governments  are  also  concerned  with  aging  within 
their  ranks — in  early  January,  I was  invited  by  the 
Personnel  Administration  Office  to  sit  on  a panel  of 
recent  graduates  who  had  completed  student 
internships  with  the  Alberta  government.  We  were 
asked  to  provide  suggestions  as  to  how  the  public 
service  could  encourage  recruitment  of  younger  em- 
ployees. This  initiative,  called  the  Ambassador  Pro- 
gram, cites  in  its  literature  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  average  age  of  the  management  personnel  across 
all  sectors  of  government — indeed,  all  sectors  of  our 


province,  public  or  otherwise. 

All  of  this  has  culminated  in  my  mind,  raising  a 
fundamental  question:  What  are  we  doing  to  ensure 
that  the  work  done  today — particularly  in  the  arena 
of  disability  issues — isn’t  forgotten  tomorrow  be- 
cause a “passing  of  the  torch”  never  took  place.^ 

There  many  others  concerned  with  this  reality. 
One  of  those  is  Gary  McPherson,  former  Chair  of 
the  Premier’s  Council,  who  recently  commented 
that  the  “leadership  is  tired”  and  suggested  that 
community  leaders,  too,  need  support. 

In  part,  the  problem  may  stem  from  the  fact 
that  the  rights  of  people  with  disabilities  have 
only  seriously  been  recognized  in  the  last  three 
decades.  For  the  most  part,  the  organizations  that 
championed  the  recognition  of  these  rights  have 
only  developed  in  this  time  and  have  had  the  same 
leadership  since  inception.  It’s  admirable  that 
they  have  become  such  powerful  advocates  and 
service  providers  in  spite  of  often  difficult  politi- 
cal climates.  But,  with  such  dedicated  leadership, 
is  it  possible  that  a tradition  of  passing  the  torch 
has  yet  to  practiced.^  Do  we  simply  not  know  how 
to  do  it.^ 

In  fairness,  programs  such  as  Leadership  Today 
are  addressing  the  issues  of  inclusion  and  partici- 
pation so  that  persons  with  disabilities  may  take 
leadership  roles  in  the  development  of  our  com- 
munities. But,  in  my  mind,  it  seems  critical  that  we 
focus  more  energies  on  establishing  mentoring 
opportunities  for  those  new  to  human  service  or- 
ganizations, be  this  through  organization,  profes- 
sional associations,  working  groups  or  committees. 

We  have  a short  amount  of  time  in  which  to 
begin  the  process  of  passing  collective  knowledge 
from  one  generation  to  the  next — demographic 
statistics  suggest  between  five  and  ten  years.  In 
my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  the  next 
decade  is  going  to  be  the  recruitment  of  passion- 
ate, dedicated  professionals  who  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue the  momentum  we  have  witnessed  to  date. 


Clinton  Proposals  Aimed  at  Improving  Employment 

When  U.S.  President  Bill  Clinton  unveiled  his  1999  budget  recently,  disability  advocates  were  pleased  to  see  it  contained 
proposals  to  improve  employment  prospects  for  people  with  disabilities. 

The  initiatives  include  full  fundingfor  a Work  Incentives  Improvement  Act,  a $1,000  tax  credit  for  work-related  expenses  for 
persons  with  disabilities,  and  expanded  loan  programs  and  research  and  development  for  assistive  technology. 

“As  anyone  with  a disability  can  tell  you,  it  takes  more  than  a job  to  enter  the  workforce,”  said  Clinton  at  a press  conference 
announcing  the  initiatives.  “Often,  it  takes  successful  transportation,  specialized  technology  or  personal  assistance.” 

U.S.  disability  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Organization  on  Disability,  have  applauded  Clinton  for  the  proposals. 


The  Premier’s  Council  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  Bryan 
Sandilands  to  the  position  of  Coordi- 
I nator.  Research  and  Evaluation. 
Bryan  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Council  since  last  September,  and 
his  unique  personal  style  and  experi- 
ence will  be  assets  to  our  new  team. 

After  earning  his  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence with  Specialization  in  Psychol- 
ogy, Bryan  worked  with  the  Canadian 
Mental  Health  Association,  the  Boyle 
St.  Coop  and  the  Alberta  Mental 
Health  Board  (formerly  PMHAB)  on 
the  Independent  LivingSkills  Collabo- 
rative Project.  This  experience  led 
Bryan  back  to  school  where  he  re- 
cently graduated  from  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of 
Calgary.  As  much  of  his  experience 
and  education  has  combined  client- 
centered  practice  with  program 
evaluation,  the  Council  will  look  to 
Bryan  for  his  perspectives  on  evalu- 
ation in  this  era  of  program  account- 
ability. 

“It’s  an  honour  and  a privilege  to 
serve  this  Council  as  they  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  their  expertise 
and  commitment  in  the  short  time 
they  have  been  together,”  says  Bryan, 
notingthe  effective  and  well-received 
position  paper  prepared  by  the  Coun- 
cil earlier  this  year  in  response  to  the 
AISH  issue. 

“It’s  exciting  to  collaborate  with 
individuals  who  are  committed  to 
acting  upon  the  issues  at  hand.  We 
are  witnessing  a crucial  time  for  per- 
sons with  disabilities  in  our  province. 
We  have  seen  the  impact  that  we  can 
make  on  the  province  when  we  dem- 
onstrate a unified  voice.  We  must 
endeavor  to  maintain  this  momen- 
tum and  I believe  that  we  have  the 
team  that  will  promote  these  ideals.” 
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Bryan  Sandilani 


Proposed  AISH  Changes  Reflect  Balance 


Last  October,  when  Dr.  Lyle 
Oberg,  Minister  of  Family 
and  Soeial  Services,  an- 
noLineed  a review  of  the  AISH 
(Assured  Income  for  the  Severely 
Handicapped)  program  and  the 
Assured  Support  component  of 
social  assistance,  it  really  hit  the 
fan.  From  the  information  leaked 
to  the  media,  it  appeared  Dr. 
Oberg’s  offiee  was  considering 
drastic  cuts  to  the  benefit  level 
and  asset  testing — the  latter 
with  no  indication  of  what  con- 
stituted too  many  assets. 

“The  Minister 
seemed  determined 
to  fix  the  prohiem  that 
was  created  by 
the  consuitation 
process...” 

The  result  was  predietable 
(and  arguably  avoidable).  Peo- 
ple with  disabilities  and  their 
advocates  clearly  felt  threatened 
and  vulnerable.  Initially,  they 
simply  expressed  their  outrage — 
our  office  took  hundreds  of 
phone  calls  from  emotional  and 
angry  AISH  recipients.  Later,  a 
more  coordinated  lobby  at- 


tempted to  convinee  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  need  to  consult  with 
affected  Albertans  and  arrive  at 
more  reasonable  program  ehange 
proposals. 

It  now  appears  that  the  AISI I 
dilemma  has  been  largely  re- 
solved. A receptive  Dr.  Oberg  sat 
down  with  community  leaders 
and  heard  their  concerns,  d'he 
result  is  a more  balaneed  set  of 
proposals,  which  were  introdueed 
in  the  Springsitting  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Barring  unforeseen  oppo- 
sition, the  proposals  will  become 
reality  on  October  1,  1999. 

“Overall,  I think  we  can  say 
these  are  positive  changes,  if  they 
are  implemented  in  a spirit  of 
cooperation  and  keeping  in  mind 
what  is  best  for  persons  with  a 
disability,”  says  BevMatthiessen, 
Executive  Direetor  of  the  Alberta 
CommitteeofCitizens  with  Dis- 
abilities (ACCD). 

Tony  Hudson,  Acting  Execu- 
tive Director,  Alberta  Division 
of  the  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association,  agrees.  “The  Min- 
ister seemed  determined  to  fix 
the  problem  that  was  created  by 
the  consultation  process  and  was 
very  open  with  representatives 
of  eross-disability  groups.  I think 
there  was  a problem,  he  set  out 
to  fix  it,  and  I think  he  largely 
aecomplished  that.  He  didn’t  use 


Proposed  Changes 

Benefit  Increases 

• AISH  increases  from  $823  to  $855 
per  month 

• Assured  Support  increases  by  $58 
per  month 

Promoting  Employment 

• Jobtrainingandworkassessments 
are  available 

• Medical  benefits  can  continue  if 
you  leave  fora  job 

• lfyouleaveAISHtowork,buthave 
to  return  to  AISH,  you  can  do  so 
easily  and  quickly 

• You  may  be  able  to  earn  more 
without  having  AISH  reduced 

Asset  Testing 

• $100,000  asset  limit  introduced 

• Home,  vehicle  and  compensation 
from  certain  government  pro- 
grams not  included  in  assets 

Family  Size 

• The  option  of  benefits  adjusted 
by  the  sizeof  a recipient’s  family 
will  be  reviewed — but  the  Minis- 
ter has  indicated  that  no  AISH  re- 
cipientwill  receive  less  than  $855 
per  month 

intermediaries,  he  sat  down  with 
the  disability  groups  and  went 
at  it.” 

Perhaps  the  most  contentious 
remaining  proposed  change  is 


asset  testing — denying  benefits 
to  people  if  they  ha\  e more  than 
the  ceiling  le\el  in  assets.  But 
Hudson  concedes  that  the 
I Sl{)(),()()()  limit  is  at  least  livable. 

I “W'e  opposed  asset  testing,  but 
; in  a real  world,  if  it’s  going  to 
j come,  we  got  a fairly  generous 
limit  and  there’s  some  othergen- 
I eroLis  things  in  there.” 
j While  optimistic  about  the 
proposed  ehanges,  I ludson  and 
: Matthiessen  both  plan  to  closely 
monitor  the.MSl  1 program  in  the 
future. 

“One  of  the  things  we’ll  cer- 
tainly be  watching  is  ease  of  ac- 
cess to  the  program,  because  the 
word  on  the  street  for  at  least 
five  years  has  been  that  .AISI  1 is 
veiy^  hard  to  get  eligibility  for," 
says  Hudson.  “We’ll  still  be 
monitoringthose  kindsofthings, 
and  that’s  why  we’re  glad  that 
the  Minister  agreed  to  an  ongo- 
ing consultation  process.” 

“It’s  the  assessment — getting 
on  AISH — that’s  a problem,” 
agrees  Matthiessen.  “We  don’t 
know  how  this  will  be  played 
out.”  She  adds  that  it’s  critical  to 
develop  clearly  defined  intake 
criteria,  determine  an  unbiased 
j group  to  complete  intake  assess- 
! ments,  and  to  reduce  the  tre- 
! mendous  caseloads  being  carried 
I by  current  AISH  workers. 


One  is  a Lonely  Number... 

The  only  wheelchair  adapted  rental  van  in  Alberta.^ 

The  folks  at  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association  (Alberta) 
seem  to  think  so.  The  1989  Ford  Clubwagon,  available  at 
Rent-A-Wreck  in  Leduc,  is  equipped  with  a Vangator  plat- 
form lift,  lowered  floor,  manual  wheelchair  tie-down  system, 
six  way  power  seat,  hand  controls  and  a spinner  knob.  It  can 
be  driven  by  anyone  with  a valid  driver’s  license.  There’s  room 
for  one  person  seated  in  a wheelchair  and  five  able-bodied 
passengers. 

The  van  was  donated  by  a quadriplegic  to  CPA  Alberta.  Due  to 
high  insurance  costs,  CPAAlberta  couldn’t  operate  the  van  as  a rental. 
A lease  agreement  was  struck  with  Rent-A-Wreck,  wTich  returns  all 
profits  after  operating  expenses  to  CPAAlberta.  The  goal  is  to  use 


the  profits  to  purehase  another  van,  to  be  based  in  Calgaiy^  Besides 
Rent-A-Wreck,  other  sponsors  in  the  partnership  include  Gold  Care 
Medical,  Morgex  Insurance  Group,  and  Madenta  Inc.,  all  based  in 
Edmonton. 

Rental  prices  begin  at  a reasonable  S44.95  a day.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Rent-A-Wreck  in  Leduc  at  (780)  986-3335. 
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Urban  Entrepreneurs 

Calgary  entrepreneurship  program  finally  in  place 


A program  providing  new 
sources  of  capital  and  busi- 
ness development  services 
for  Calgarians  with  disabilities 
was  launched  in  March  by  the 
federal  government’s  Western 
Economic  Diversification  (WD). 

The  Urban  Entrepreneurs 
with  Disabilities  Initiative 
(UEDI)  will  assist  people  living 
in  Calgary  who  have  disabilities 
and  are  interested  in  pursuing 
their  self-employment  goals. 

WD  will  provide  $500,000  in 
repayable  investment  funding 
and  a $100,000  non-repayable 
contribution  to  the  Alberta  Cen- 
tre on  Entrepreneurship  and 
Disabilities  (ACED)  to  deliver 
the  program  over  the  next  two 
years.  The  ACED  will  provide 
mentoring,  counselling  services, 
training  and  access  to  capital  to 
Calgarians  with  disabilities  look- 
ing to  start  or  expand  their  busi- 
ness. It  will  partner  with  First 
Calgary  Savings  to  help  admin- 
ister the  $500,000  loan  fund. 


The  loan  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram offers  a funding  route  to 
entrepreneurs  with  disabilities 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  financ- 
ing from  traditional  lenders.  In- 
dividuals wishing  to  qualify  for  a 
loan  must  live  in  the  Calgary  area 
and  have  a disability.  Partici- 
pants may  access  loans  of  up  to 
$75,000  to  start  or  expand  a busi- 
ness, purchase  or  apply  new  tech- 
nology, upgrade  facilities  and 
equipment,  develop  marketing 
and  promotional  activities,  and 
establish  working  capital. 

The  program  is  a recognition 
that  Canadians  with  disabilities 
often  face  challenges  in  educa- 
tion, training  and  accessing  in- 
formation, in  addition  to 
difficulty  in  obtaining  business 
financing  through  traditional 
routes. 

“This  program  offers  excel- 
lent flexibility  which  will  help 
people  with  disabilities  to  real- 
ize their  entrepreneurial 
dreams,”  says  Bruno  Friesen, 


ACED  board  chairman.  “The 
necessary  components  are  all  in 
place:  access  to  financing  and 
support  services,  plus  a proven 
track  record.  We  are  confident 
that  this  program  will  open 
many  new  doors  for  the  Calgary 
disabled  community.” 

UEDI  is  a two  year  expansion 
ofWD’s  highly  successful  Entre- 
preneurs with  Disabilities  Pro- 
gram (EDP)  currently  delivered 
in  rural  areas  of  Western  Canada 
by  Community  Futures  Devel- 
opment Corporations.  In  its  first 
Z 1 months  of  operation,  $6.5  mil- 
lion in  funding  was  accessed 
through  the  EDP,  creating  or 
maintaining  approximately  650 
jobs  for  new  and  existing  entre- 
preneurs with  disabilities. 

For  more  information  on 
UEDI,  contact  the  Alberta  Cen- 
tre on  Entrepreneurship  and 
Disabilities  in  Calgary  at  403/ 
274-5505,  or  check  out  its 
website  (www.acs.ucalgary.ca/ 
—aced/). 


Broadcast  Scholarship 


If  you’re  a person  with  a 
physical  disability  inter- 
ested in  a career  in 
broadcasting,  read  on. 

Each  year,  the  Global  Tel- 
evision Network  offers  a 
scholarship/internship  award 
to  a Canadian  student  with  a 
mobility  impairment.  The 
award  includes  up  to  $15,000 
to  cover  all  tuition  fees  and 
textbooks  for  one  full  year  of 
a radio  and  television  arts  or 
journalism  program  at  a rec- 
ognized Canadian  college  or 
university,  commencing  in 
the  fall  of  this  year.  It  also  in- 
cludes a three  or  four  month 
internship  at  the  Global  Tel- 
evision Network  in  Toronto 
for  the  summer  of  2000  and 
moving  expenses  related  to 
the  internship. 

To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  a Canadian  citizen 
with  a mobility  impairment, 
have  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  entrance  into  the 
education  programs  de- 
scribed above,  and  possess 
strong  English  language  com- 
munication skills. 

To  apply,  applicants  must 
complete  an  official  applica- 
tion form  and  supply  a copy 
of  secondary  school  transcript 
of  marks,  a one  page  written 
statement  outlining  educa- 
tional and  career  goals,  three 
letters  of  reference,  and  a re- 
ferral letter  from  a physician 
describing  the  mobility  im- 
pairment. 

Act  fast — the  deadline  for 
applications  is  Friday,  May  28, 
1999.  For  more  information, 
call  the  Global  Television 
Network  at  800/387-8001  and 
reference  the  “Broadcasters  of 
the  Future  Awards”. 


Urban  Entrepreneurs  with  Disabilities  Initiative:  Program  Notes 

ACED  will  assess  each  applicant  to  determine  their  strengths  and  limitations  and  identify  the  skills, 
strategies  and  assistive  technology  that  will  be  needed  for  that  individual  to  achieve  his  or  her  self- 
employment  goals. 

The  program  will  teach  practical  business  acumen  through  hand-on  activities.  Time  will  also  be 
devoted  to  one-on-one  meetings  to  help  participants  complete  their  business  plan  and  develop  a 
financial  application  proposal. 

First  Calgary  Savings  will  be  ACED’s  agent  to  administer  and  deliver  the  loan  fund  portion  of  the 
program.  The  objective  is  to  enable  UEDI  participants  to  establish  their  business,  pay  back  their 
UEDI  loan  and  access  mainstream  loans  should  they  require  further  financing. 

Uoans  to  people  with  disabilities  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  or  expanding  a business  will  not  exceed 
$75,000  and  will  be  provided  at  competitive  interest  rates.  Individuals  wanting  to  access  loans  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  basic  criteria  for  entrance  and  assessment.  These  basic  criteria  include:  having 
a disability,  having  a goal  of  becoming  an  entrepreneur  as  a way  of  becoming  financially  self-suffi- 
cient, and  residing  in  Calgary  (individuals  living  in  rural  Alberta  will  be  referred  to  their  local 
Community  Futures  Development  Corporation  and  those  living  in  Edmonton  will  be  referred  to 
WD’s  Edmonton  office)  There  are  no  age  restrictions  nor  source  of  income  requirements  to  partici- 
pate. Loans  will  be  made  for  a duration  not  exceeding  five  years. 
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Virtual  Employment  Centre  Debuts 

CCRW,  EmployAbilities  establish  Alberta  WORKink  Website 


The  Canadian  Council  of  Re- 
habilitation and  Work 
(CCRW)  and  its  project 
partner  agency,  Edmonton- 
based  EmployAbilities,  have  se- 
cured funding  from  Human 
Resources  Development  Canada 
to  deliver  the  WORKink  project 
to  Albertans  with  disabilities. 

According  to  Provincial  Co- 
ordinator Amber  Johnson, 
WORKink  is  a virtual  employ- 
ment centre — a comprehensive, 
Internet-based  resource  for  job 

“As  the  service  becomes 
publicized,  we  expect  to 
see  the  counselling 
sessions  used  extensively.” 

seekers  with  disabilities  and  po- 
tential employers.  “Information 
on  the  Alberta  labour  market,  as 
well  as  information  relating  to 
specific  issues  for  persons  with 
disabilities  and  employers,  is  now 
available  on  one  site  that  can  be 
easily  accessed  from  home  or  any- 
where there  is  an  Internet  con- 


nection,” she  says. 

WORKink  contains  job 
postings,  training  opportunities, 
links  toweb  sites,  articles  on  look- 
ingforemployment,  and  other  in- 
formation and  services  that  are 
relevant  to  job  seekers 
with  disabilities. 

Perhaps  WORKink’s 
most  useful  functions, 
however,  are  online 
counselling,  interactive 
professional  advice,  and 
chat  rooms,  each  with  a 
distinct  focus.  Topics 
for  the  chat  rooms  in- 
clude issues  for  persons 
with  disabilities,  job 
searching  using  the 
Internet,  and  self-em- 
ployment. The  rooms 
also  facilitate  the  host- 
ing of  guest  speakers. 

“Two  professional  counsellors 
answer  the  “Ask  ECO”  (Employ- 
ment Counsellor  On-line)  sec- 
tion,” says  Johnson.  “It’s  received 
a good  response.  The  counsellors 
also  schedule  drop-in  online  coun- 
selling  times  in  the  WORKink 
chat  rooms.  The  drop-in  sessions 
are  into  their  second  week.  As  the 


service  becomes  publicized,  we 
expect  to  see  the  counsel  ling  ses- 
sions used  extensively.” 

Best  of  all,  use  of  WORKink 
is  free  for  job  seekers  with  dis- 
abilities. 


Johnson  adds  that  WORKink 
Alberta  aims  to  have  representa- 
tion from  all  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince through  eight  community 
partnerships.  The  community 
partners  will  provide  WORKink 
with  content  in  the  form  of 
events,  job  postings,  articles  and 
other  information  related  to  em- 


ployment in  their  areas.  In  re- 
turn, WORKink  Alberta  will  pro- 
vide the  partners  w ith  computer 
upgrades  for  their  clients  to  ac- 
cess W’ORKink. 

Currently,  regional  sites  for 
Alberta,.\tlantic(  Canada, 
British  (blumbia,  .Mani- 
toba, and  Ontario,  as  well 
as  the  national  site,  are 
live  for  public  perusal. 

An  effort  to  identify 
partners  to  deliver  the 
WORKink  project  in  the 
remaining  provinces  is 
underway. 

CCRW  reports  that 
January  traffic  on 
WORKink  reached  a new- 
high  with  9,588  indi- 
vidual user  sessions 
(nearly  200,000  hits) 
with  an  average  duration 
of  25  minutes. 

Ifyou’d  like  some  more  infor- 
mation about  WORKink,  please 
contact  Amber  Johnson  by  tel- 
ephone (780/423-4106)  ore-mail 
(amber(o)employabilities.ca),  or 
simply  check  out  the  website 
(w"ww.  workink.com/workink/ab/ 
default. asp). 


The  WORKink  website  offers  online  professional  counselling, 
employmentsuccessstories,tipsforemployers,and  much  more. 


Billiards  on  Wheels 


asketball,  rugby,  tennis,  football,  sumo  wrestling:  these  days, 
it’s  getting  hard  to  think  of  a sport  that  hasn’t  been  adapted  for 
play  by  people  who  use 
wheelchairs. 

So  why  not  pool.^ 

The  National  Wheelchair 
Pool  Association  is  an  Amer 


non-profit  organization  dedicated  to  promoting  billiards,  improving 
the  lives  of  its  members  and  creating  public  awareness  of  the  sport 
around  the  w'orld. 

Philip  Pitre  of  Lethbridge  is  looking  for  people  w'ho  are  interested 
in  wheelchair  billiards,  either  eight  ball  or  nine  ball,  to  organize  a 
similarassociation  in  Alberta  and  to  eventually  host  some  tournaments. 

Wheelchair  pool  is  played  on  a regular  table  with  adapted  equip- 
ment available  to  those  w'ho  need  it.  Beginners  and  experienced  pool 
players  of  all  ages  are  w'elcome.  Pool  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
wheelchair  sports  in  the  United  States. 

“I  love  the  competition,  and  it’s  a great  opportunity  to  meet  new^ 
people  and  have  a good  time,”  says  Philip. 

Interested  persons  can  reach  Philip  care  of  the  Lethbridge  office 
of  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association  at  403/327-7577. 
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Philip  Pitre  lines  up  a shot 
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n ^ h n J M I u ni 

Treating  ADHD  with  Neurofeedback 

JVavePOlNT  program  offers  successful  alternative  to  prescription  drugs 


Much  of  our  understanding  of 
attention-deficit/hyperac- 
tivity  disorder — ^ADHD  for 
short — has  been  developed  in 
only  the  last  three  decades.  Our 
efforts  to  deal  with  its  effects — 
inattention,  lack  of  concentra- 
tion, and  impulsivity — have 
focused  mainly  in  the  area  of  pre- 
scription drugs.  Yet  there  is  an 
alternative  treatment;  one  that 
is  non-medicinal  in  nature. 

It’s  known  as  neurofeedback. 
There’s  a growing  body  of  evi- 
dence suggesting  that  neuro- 
feedback is  more  effective  at 
controlling  ADHD  than  pre- 
scription drugs.  Not  only  that,  it 
lacks  many  of  the  side  effects  as- 
sociated with  drugs.  And  one  of 
the  world’s  foremost  research 
centres  in  neurofeedback  for 
control  of  ADHD  exists  right 
under  our  nose:  WavePOlNT 
Systems  Inc.,  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta. 

Not  only  is  IU?t^^POINT  a re- 
search centre,  it’s  open  for  busi- 
ness. If  you  know  someone  with 
ADHD  who  may  benefit  from 
neurofeedback,  there’s  little  to 
stop  you  from  pursuing  treat- 
ment. 

IVavePOlNT  got  its  start  in 
1991,  when  the  U of  A started  its 
Cognitive  Re-regulation  Program 
in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Psychology.  That  fall,  a single 
trainer  worked  with  eight  chil- 
dren. The  following  year,  the  pro- 
gram trained  20  children.  Growth 
continued,  and  last  year  the  pro- 
gram became  a commercial  en- 
tity incorporated  under  the  name 
IVavePOlNT  Systems  Inc.  Fees 
from  training  began  to  make 
R^t^^-POINT  a profitable  venture, 
and  the  U of  A,  which  once  funded 
the  program,  became  a partner. 

The  main  reason  for  Wave- 
POINT’s  success,  it  seems,  is 
that  it  works — both  kids  and 


adults  have  been  treated  with  in- 
credible success. 

“Based  on  our  eight  years  of 
research,  fU/t^^^POINT’s  neuro- 
feedback protocols  have  been 
shown  to  help  9 out  of  10  chil- 
dren achieve  a significant  long 
term  improvement  in  their  abil- 
ity to  focus  and  concentrate,” 
says  Daniel  Lemoine,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  IVavePOlNT.  “The  Cog- 
nitive Re-regulation  Program  at 
the  University  of  Alberta,  the 
program  upon  which  Wave- 
POINT  was  founded,  was  Cana- 
da’s first  and  remains  its  only 
university  program  devoted  to 
researching  neurofeedback  as  an 
intervention  for  ADHD.” 

How  exactly  does  it  work.^ 
Research  has  clearly  revealed 
that  individuals  with  ADHD 
have  a dramatie  differenee  in 
brain  wave  activity  than  those 
without  ADHD.  Specifically, 
people  with  ADHD  tend  to  have 
substantially  slower  brain  wave 
aetivity  when  performing  a 
school-type  task.  WavePOINT’s 
training  regimen  involves  giving 
clients  immediate  feedbaek  of 
their  brain  wave  activity  so  that 


they  can  learn  to  change  their 
patterns  to  match  those  of  peo- 
ple without  ADHD. 

The  process,  which  usually 
involves  40  - 60  training  ses- 
sions, sees  the  elient  use  a highly 
specialized  computer  program 
in  conjunetion  with  an  electro- 
encephalogram, or  EEC,  to 
measure  brain  wave  activity. 
The  client  then  proceeds  to  play 
a “game”  on  the  computer 
screen — but  the  game  is  ma- 
nipulated with  brain  wave  ae- 
tivity, rather  than  hands  or 
fingers.  Over  the  course  of  train- 
ing, the  client  learns  to  gener- 
ate faster  brain  wave  activity  to 
score  points.  During  the  train- 
ing sessions,  this  learned  skill  is 
also  applied  to  school-type  tasks 
to  help  transfer  it  to  other  areas 
of  a client’s  life. 

The  result.^  “The  main  ben- 
efit for  clients  after  completing 
our  program  is  an  improved  abil- 
ity to  attend  and  focus  on  tasks 
such  as  schoolwork,  reading,  and 
job  activities,”  says  Lemoine. 
“They  are  also  better  able  to 
self-regulate  and  inhibit  un- 
wanted behavior.  This  is  an  in- 


ternal skill  that  is  learned  and 
carried  throughout  the  person’s 
life  from  situation  to  situation.” 
Lemoine  adds  that  eight  years 
of  research  has  yet  to  suggest 
there  are  any  negative  implica- 
tions or  side  effects. 

Naturally,  there  is  a cost  for  all 
this.  The  initial  assessment  is 
$750,  and  the  first  40  training  ses- 
sions are  $2,000.  Additional  train- 
ing sessions  (more  commonly 
needed  by  adults)  are  $50  each. 
Lemoine  says  that,  while  these 
costs  aren’t  eovered  by  Alberta 
Health  Care,  they  may  be  cov- 
ered by  certain  extended  health 
insurance  plans.  He  adds  that 
there  are  also  public  service  or- 
ganizations that  may  provide 
funding  to  families  that  can  dem- 
onstrate a definite  fmaneial  need. 

Considering  the  potential 
side  effeets  of  commonly  pre- 
scribed ADHD  medication  (i.e., 
Ritalin,  Cylert,  and  Dexedrine), 
neurofeedback  may  seem  like  a 
bargain  to  some. 

For  more  information  on 
IVavePOlNT  neurofeedback 
treatment  of  ADHD,  phone  780/ 
433-2343. 
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Proposed  legislation  in 
B.C.  would  provide  sejR/(ce 
dog  owifelJiWitft'^bcIf 
neededc^tfle^iiSlVon^. 
discrimmatibn.i 


B.C.  Ponders  Dverhaul  of  Assistive  Animai  Legisiation 


The  British  Columbia  Office  on  Disability  Is- 
sues is  proposing  a law  to  replace  the  prov- 
ince’s Guide  Animal  Act,  which  has  become 
very  unpopular  during  its  nine  year  existence.  The 
office  hopes  the  new  bill  will  give  assistance  ani- 
mal owners  broader  and  more  effective  protection. 

The  very  term  “guide  animal”  suggests  that  the 
animal,  usually  but  not  always  a dog,  is  helping  a 
blind  person.  Hearing  dogs  for  the  deaf  and  service 
dogs  for  wheelchair  users  are  other  members  of  the 
category  of  assistive  animals. 

Under  the  new  proposed  law,  assistive  animals 
would  be  allowed  in  all  places  where  physically 
disabled  persons  work  and  in  all  aecommodations 
except  for  bed  and  breakfast  houses.  As  well,  crimi- 
nal penalties  would  be  imposed  for  violations  the 


new  law.  There  is  no  law  in  Alberta  regarding  dis- 
erimination  against  people  with  disabilities  who 
use  assistive  animals. 
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A Helping  Hand 

Resource  Centre  valuable  for  non-profits 


In  several  recent  issues  of  Sr^/- 
tiisRepot't,  we’ve  been  telling 
you  about  resources  that  com- 
munity agencies  for  people  with 
disabilities  can  look  to  for  assist- 
ance with  capacity  building.  The 
Resource  Centre  for  Voluntary 
Organizations  (RCVO),  located 
at  the  downtown  campus  of 
Grant  MacEwan  Community 
College,  is  another  excellent  ex- 
ample. 

The  RCVO’s  mission  is  to  pro- 
vide “up-to-date,  comprehen- 
sive information  to  the  Alberta 
volunteer  community.”  It  carries 
out  its  mandate  in  several  ways. 

As  a library,  it  maintains  an 
excellent  collection  of  resource 
material  for  the  non-profit  sec- 
tor.Topicareas  include  volunteer 
management,  fundraising,  board 
development  and  agency  man- 
agement. Books,  journals,  articles, 
and  video  and  audio  cassettes  are 
available  on  a loan  basis  at  no  cost 
(you  can  also  purchase  books). 

But  the  RCVO  is  more  than  a 
library.  It  offers  free  one-on-one 
consultation  services  (by  phone 
or  in  person)  to  staff  and  volun- 
teers of  nonprofit  organizations. 

“Every  day  we  answer  ques- 
tions ranging  from  the  most  ba- 
sic to  those  that  require 
extensive  research,”  says  Lynda 
Robertson,  Coordinator.  “We 
have  received  training  to  field 
questions  in  the  areas  of  volun- 
teer management,  fundraising, 
board  development  and  non- 
profit agency  management. 

“The  subject  of  greatest  de- 
mand and  interest  is  fundraising, 
more  specifically  foundation 
fundraising  and  grantsmanship. 
Of  interest  these  days,  as  well, 
would  be  board  liability  and  vol- 
unteer screening.” 

She  adds  that,  with  legal  is- 
sues such  as  liability  and  screen- 
ing, individuals  are  referred  to 


resources  which  best  address 
their  needs. 

Additionally,  the  RCVO)  of- 
fers information  sessions  and 
workshops  of  interest  to  volun- 
tary organizations.  For  example, 
the  current  offering  is  the  Ex- 
cellence in  Nonprofit  Management 
Satellite  Series,  a series  of  six  dif- 
ferent sessions  of  interest  to  the 
non-profit  sector. 

The  RCVO  also  sells  the 
popular  Helping  Hand  Volun- 
teer Management  Software.  As 
the  name  suggests,  this  package 
allows  for  automated  volunteer 
tracking  and  record  keeping.  At 
the  moment,  sales  of  the  current 
edition  have  been  suspended  as 
it  is  being  upgraded  to  aYZKcom- 
patible,  Windows  format.  The 
new  version,  however,  should  be 
available  in  the  Fall. 

If  you’d  like  to  stay  abreast  of 
trends  and  developments  in  the 
non-profit  sector  and  find  out 
more  about  RCVO,  you  can  re- 
ceive a free  subscription  to  its 
quarterly  newsletter — RCVO 
Connections. 

“It  contains  12  amazing  pages 
of  vital  information  for  non-profit 
organizations,”  says  Robertson, 
“including  timely  articles,  calen- 
dar of  courses,  conferences, 
workshops  and  other  learningop- 
portunities,  legislative  updates 
and  book  reviews.” 

The  RCVO  was  recently 
granted  funding  until  2003  by 
the  Muttart  Foundation. 
Robertson  says  this  will  allow 
development  of  a website  and 
travel  to  more  sites  outside  of 
Edmonton. 

You  can  contact  RCVO  staff 
by  telephone  (780/497-5616), 
fax  (780/497-5634)  or  e-mail 
(RobertsonL@admin.gmcc.ab.ca 
or  SpiessK@admin.gmcc.ab.ca) . 
Hours  of  operation  are  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 


newsworthy 

Instant  access  to  American  Sign  Language 

Ifyou’re  interested  in  learning.\merican  .Sign  l>anguage  (ASL)  or 
brushingupon your signingskills,  there’sa  new  Internet  resource 
that  you’ll  find  interesting. 

4'he  Communication  4'echnolog\-  Laboratory  at  the  Michigan 
State  University  has  developed 
an  on-line  A.SI>  translator.  I'he 
s i t e c o n t a i n s AS  I V t r a n s 1 a t i o n s f o r 
thousands  of  English  words  and 
phrases.  Simply  select  a word  or 
phrase,  and  site  will  display  a 
written  description  and  a movie 
of  the  corresponding  sign. 

Users  need  at  least  version 
3.00ofMSInternet  Explorer  or  Netscape  Na\igator.  See  the  website 
for  more  information  (w'w'w.commtechlab.  msu.edu/sites/ashveb). 

Looking  for  a bargain? 

Have  you  every  wondered  wTereyou  could  purchase  secondhand 
mobility  equipment  or  sell  your  used  equipment.'  Look  no  further 
than  AltaMobility,  an  Edmonton  business  operated  by  Janice  and 
George  Woolley.  Their  mission  is  “to  pro\  ide  .-Mbertans  w ith  an 
effective  and  low  cost  ser\  ice  to  aid  in  the  recycling  of  healthcare 
equipment.”  A monthly  publication  is  distributed  to  o\er  160 
locations,  including  agencies,  hospitals,  and  health  units.  Classi- 
fied ads  are  also  listed  on  the  Internet  (www.superiway.net/ 
altamobility/altamobility.html).  Advertising  rates  are  S15/month 
or  Mo/three  months.  Contact  AltaMobility  by  phone  (780/440- 
6838)  or  also  bye-mail  (mobility(S)superiway.net). 

Based  in  Saskatchewan,  Norma’s  Independence  (N  Disability 
Equipment  (NIDEC)  offers  a similar  ser\  ice.  Norma  is  dedicated 
to  helping  people  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  used  disability  equip- 
ment on  a direct  person-to-person  basis  in  Canada  or  the  northern 
United  States.  Contact  NIDEC  via  the  Internet  (www.lights.com/ 
classifieds/),  by  e-mail  (idec(®sk.sympatico.ca),  or  by  phone  or 
fax  (306/955-0071). 

Great  bargains  can  be  found  and  you’ll  be  helping  to  keep 
Canada  green  by  recycling  your  used  equipment. 

Accessible  Sweets 

Historic  Whyte  Avenue  on  Edmonton’s  southside  is  home  to  a 
newy  accessible  speeialty  candy  store. 

Sinless  Sweets  sells  specialty  candies  that  are  low  in  sugar  and 
suitable  for  people  who  have  special  dietary  requirements.  The 
store  also  supplies  fat/carb/protein  contents  and  can  assist  an  indi- 
vidual wath  meal  plans  and  ser\  ing  size  requirements. 

The  shop  w^as  designed  to  ensure  every  one  has  access  to  the 
self-ser\^e  bulk-style  candies — the  aisles  are  four  feet  wide  and 
the  candy  bins  are  low  enough  for  someone  using  a wheelchair  to 
reach  into  the  bin  and  help  themselves.  The  plastic  bags  and  ties 
are  also  located  very’  low,  as  is  the  cashier  counter. 

“I  have  made  an  attempt  to  consider  all  of  the  needs  of  people 
w4th  mobility  impairments,”  says  ow  ner  JasonTymchuk.  “If  you 
have  a dollar  to  spend,  it  should  be  your  right  to  spend  it  here!” 

Sinless  Sweets  is  located  at  10411  - 83  Avenue  in  Edmonton. 
Designated  parking  is  available  a half-block  w est  on  83  Avenue. 
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Many  Roads  to  One  Place 

Clear  benefits  of  parent  support  groups 


Parents  of  children  with  spe- 
cial needs  often  join  a par- 
ent support  group  (PSG). 
These  voluntary,  parent-led 
groups  offer  social  support,  pro- 
vide information  and  foster  ad- 
vocacy. To  date,  there  has  been 
little  research  about  parent-led 
support  groups. 

To  this  end,  a study  was  con- 
ducted to  explore  the  perceived 
effect  of  PSGs  in  providing  par- 
ents with  support,  reducing  par- 
ent stress,  and  improving 
parents’  ability  to  deal  with  dis- 
ability issues.  A second  goal  was 
to  study  factors  that  make  groups 
successful.  Two  of  the  investi- 
gators were  parents  of  children 
with  special  needs,  and  had  ex- 
perience as  coordinators  of  sup- 
port groups.  Their  involvement 
greatly  facilitated  the  research 
process.  Nine  parent-run  sup- 
port groups  in  Ontario  partici- 
pated in  the  study. 

Results  indicate  that  the  ben- 
efits of  belonging  to  a parent-led 
parent  support  group  are  sub- 
stantial. Through  these  groups, 
parents  can  gain  increased  skills 
and  an  increased  sense  of  power, 
as  well  as  a sense  of  belonging. 

Participants  are  able  to  con- 
nect with  each  other  and  provide 
support  and  skills  to  deal  with  the 
day-to-day  issues  of  raising  a child 
with  special  needs.  They  de- 
scribed support  groups  as  places 
where  everything  that  they  were 
experiencingwith  their  child  with 
special  needs  was  accepted. 
Groups  are  perceived  to  be  very 
open  places  where  participants 
could  express  their  feelings  about 
living  with  a child  with  special 
needs  and  receive  support  to  help 
them  learn  to  solve  any  problems 
they  encountered. 

Participants  learn  from  peo- 
ple who  are  going  through  the 
same  issues  or  who  have  experi- 
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enced  them  in  the  past.  This 
shared  experience  provides  them 
with  a sense  of  partnership.  PSGs 
are  also  seen  as  excellent  sources 
of  information. 

The  types  of  practical  infor- 
mation which  are  shared  can 
range  from  specific  ideas  related 
to  children  developing,  ideas 
around  management  of  tasks  or 
behaviours,  to  ideas  related  to 
dealing  with  the  health,  social 
services,  and  school  systems. 

Parents  who  have  been  con- 
tinuing members  of  PSGs  de- 
scribe other  members  as  being 
like  members  of  their  family. 
When  they  are  with  other  mem- 
bers, they  don’t  feel  alone,  and 
instead  feel  that  they  share  a com- 
mon bond.  Participants  state  that 
they  often  feel  different  in  the 
larger  community  because  others 
don’t  understand  what  it  is  like 
to  have  a child  with  special  needs. 
They  may  also  compare  them- 
selves to  other  families  and  real- 
ize that  they  do  not  share  the  same 
experiences.  For  many  partici- 
pants, the  parent  support  group 
offers  a safe  and  non-judgmental 
place  where  they  can  express  their 
concerns  and  have  others  under- 
stand their  living  situation. 

The  most  important  factors  in 
helping  support  groups  to  flour- 
ish are  committed  leadership, 
community  connections,  and 
funding.  No  matter  how  the  group 
is  organized,  participants  recog- 
nized the  need  for  leadership.  It 
appears  that  members  become 
leaders  reluctantly,  preferring  to 
be  just  part  of  the  group,  but  they 
realize  the  group’s  need  for  some- 
one to  keep  it  organized. 

A second  factor  that  helps  par- 
ent-led support  groups  to  flour- 
ish is  community  connections.To 
be  successful,  support  groups 
need  to  develop  connections  with 
other  agencies,  other  parent  or- 
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ganizations  and  service  providers 
in  the  community.  A third  impor- 
tant factor  in  support  groups  is 
funding.  All  of  the  groups  in  this 
study  require  at  least  some  fund- 
ing each  year  to  operate.  Raising 
these  funds  through  voluntary 
fundraising  and  activities  can  take 
a lot  of  time  and  take  energies 
away  from  the  primary  focus  of 
the  support  group. 

Factors  that  limit  group  suc- 
cess include  the  lack  of  sustained 
leadership,  an  unclear  focus  or 
purpose,  and  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle service  provider  or  agency  in- 
volvement. Lack  of  leadership 
and  connections  appear  to  be  the 
primary  reasons  for  limited  suc- 
cess for  groups. 

When  the  PSGs  in  this  study 
were  initially  developed,  they 
had  a very  clear  focus  and  pur- 
pose. This  focus  may  become  less 
clear  as  new  members  join  or  as 
community  situations  change. 
Some  of  the  groups  in  this  study 
were  able  to  use  these  opportu- 
nities to  re-look  at  the  purpose 

Recommendations 

• A policy  of  membership  for  any 
family  with  a child  with  special 
needs  appears  to  work  effectively. 

• The  size  of  a group  is  not  the  best 
indicator  of  its  effectiveness. 

• The  involvement  of  parents  and 
the  way  in  which  meetings  are 
structured  seem  to  be  more  in- 
dicative of  effectiveness. 

• The  most  effective  way  of  attract- 
ing newfamilies  to  supportgroups 
appears  to  be  making  a one-to- 
one  link  with  another  parent. 

• It  is  important  for  each  group  to 
have  leadership. 

• To  prevent  “burnout”  of  leaders,  it 
is  important  to  have  members  in- 
volved in  the  work  of  the  group. 

• Other  agencies  or  service  provid- 
ers can  be  used  as  resources. 

• Parent  support  groups  have  three 
mainfunctions:  providingsupport, 
sharing  information  and  educa- 
tion, and  advocacy  activities. 

• It  is  quite  normal  for  groups  to  go 
through  ups  and  downs  and  have 
low  points  in  their  development. 


of  the  group  and  make  changes 
which  were  consistent  with  the 
members’  wishes,  which  have 
strengthened  the  parent  support 
group  and  made  it  grow. 

There  do  appear  to  be  some 
common  processes  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a parent  support  group, 
beginning  with  an  initial  ener- 
gized situation  as  the  group  is 
started  and  then  moving  to  is- 
sues around  maintenance  and 
continued  growth  for  the  group. 
Several  groups  encountered  dif- 
ficulties in  maintaining  partici- 
pation. Those  groups  which  have 
been  successful  appear  to  have 
shifted  to  viewing  parents  as  ex- 
perts and  focusing  primarily  on 
sharing  information  and  discuss- 
ing issues  amongst  themselves. 
Business  meetings  are  held  sepa- 
rately and  inviting  external 
speakers  is  limited. 

The  effects  of  belonging  to  a 
parent-led  support  group  appear 
to  be  substantial  and  common  to 
all  groups  participating  in  this 
study.  While  perceived  effects 
are  very  similar,  groups’  styles, 
functions,  and  methods  to 
achieve  these  effects  are  quite 
diverse.  There  appear  to  be  many 
roads  to  achieve  success. 

Participants  view  PSGs  as  a 
means  to  discuss  ideas  and  organ- 
ize together  to  effect  changes 
within  their  communities.  They 
believe  that  they  can  make  con- 
tributions to  improve  the  health 
of  their  community  as  a place  in 
which  children  with  disabilities 
are  welcome  and  can  participate. 
Parents  are  experts  in  dealing 
with  children  with  disabilities  and 
can  be  experts  in  providing  solu- 
tions for  communities.  However, 
without  an  organization  behind 
them,  they  recognize  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  parents  to  influence 
community  solutions. 

This  article  abstracted fromaresearch 
paper  by  Mary  Law,  Debra  Stewart, 
Gillian  King,  Susan  King,  Linda  Teny 
and  June  Chin  of  the  Neurodevelop- 
ment a I Clinical  Research  Unit, 
McMaster  University,  Hamilton, 
ON.  Reprinted  with  permission from 
Rehab  & Community  Care  Man- 
agement, Winter  1991. 


The  Regeneration  Tour 

This  summer,  spinal  cord  research  will  have  a new  champion. 


On  May  1 , a new  champion  of 
nerve  regeneration  research 
hit  the  road — ^John  Ryan  of 
Whistler,  B.C.  This  summer,  the 
38  year-old  Ryan  will  journey 
from  Cape  Spear,  Newfoundland 
to  Victoria,  B.C.,  on  a handcycle. 
His  goal  is  to  raise  $5  million  dol- 
lars for  spinal  cord  regeneration 
research. 

Ryan,  a paraplegic,  embraced 
the  sport  of  handcycling  after  his 
injury  in  November  of  1994. 

“I  really  love  it,”  he  says.  “It’s 
incredible,  the  looks  you  get.  Es- 
pecially from  the  kids,  who  just 
have  incredible  questions.  Defi- 
nitely, it’s  a head  turner.”  He 
adds  that  hand-cycling’s  marquis 
value  is  what  makes  it  perfect 
for  his  “Regeneration  Tour”. 

What’s  made  this  incredibly 
successful  businessman  (he’s 
one  of  the  top  producing  realtors 
in  Canada)  want  to  leave  his 
home  and  career  behind  for  al- 
most five  months  of  living  on  the 
road.^  “I  have  friends  that  are 
quads  and  high  quads  that  I re- 
ally want  to  help,”  Ryan  says, 
admitting  that  he’s  always  felt 
fortunate  because  of  his  rela- 


tively low  level  of  injury.  “1  want 
to  make  a difference  in  their  lives 
and  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

“Probably  my  main  motivation 
was  the  positive  news  about  the 
breakthroughs  in  spinal  cord  re- 
generation research.  Just  with 
quadriplegics — what  a difference 
there  would  be  in  their  lives  if 
doctors  and  researchers  could  re- 
store function  in  their  hands  or 
arms,  or  get  them  off  their  vents, 
if  they’re  vent-dependent.” 

No  doubt,  Ryan  has  the  drive, 
fitness  and  personal  charisma 
needed  for  the  tour’s  countless 
hours  on  the  road  and  in  front  of 
the  microphone.  But  he  con- 
cedes that  such  fundraising  tours 
have  become  commonplace — 
and  more  difficult  to  successfully 
complete  in  the  wake  of  recent 
problem-plagued  events  (former 
hockey  player  Sheldon  Kennedy 
comes  to  mind). 

The  key  to  success,  he  says,  is 
planning  and  preparation. 
“We’ve  been  working  on  this  for 
1 8 months.  We  think  we’re  ready. 
We  compiled  a great  team.  We’re 
being  a lot  more  proactive  than 
most  have  been  in  the  past.” 


Ryan  is  also  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  tour  will  be  “stjueaky  j 
clean”.  ' 

Already,  hard  work  has  led  to 
donations  and  strong  commit- 
ments from  within  his  network 
of  friends,  influential  business  j 
people  and  community  leaders. 
For  example.  Intrawest — the 
owners  of  Whistler/Blackcomb 
resort — kicked  in  a $1  ()(),()(){) 
promotional  video  and  television 
commercials,  which  will  feature 
the  song  I Love  You,  donated  by  i 
Sarah  McLaughlin. 

Additionally,  he  expects  his  | 
colleagues  from  across  Canada  to  i 
be  a major  part  of  the  tour,  and 
he  has  developed  a full  program  ^ 
specific  to  generating  their  sup-  - 
port.  “I  think  right  there  I can  i 
raise  $1.5  to  $2  million,  just  out 
of  the  65,000  realtors  across  | 
Canada.”  j 

What  specificallywill  Ryan  do  I 
with  the  funds  raised.^  While  his  | 
main  focus  is  developing  a trust  ' 
dedicated  to  supporting  Cana-  I 
dian  spinal  cord  regeneration  re-  , 
search,  he  says  it  has  yet  to  be  ! 
decided  how  it  will  be  structured 
and  administered.  Apartnership  ; 
with  like-minded  organizations  ! 
is  possible,  but  he  adds  that  he 
will  want  to  maintain  some  con- 
trol and  identity. 

He  also  points  out  that  money 
isn’t  the  only  desired  outcome. 
“We  always  tend  to  go  back  to 
the  financial  side  of  ever\'thing — 
that’s  just  society.  But  if  I can  ‘ 
change  just  one  person’s  life,  ! 
whetherdisabled  orable-bodied,  j 
then  it’s  a success.” 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Regeneration  Tour  at 8001510-3222. 
You  can  also  check  out  the  Regenera- 
tion Tour  on  the  Inte?'net  (the  website 
is  www.RegenerationTour.org},  and 
tour  organizers  can  also  be  reached 
bye-mail  (info@regenerationtour.  org). 

Status  Report 


The  Teny  Fox  Lepcy 

'I'hed'errx  Fox  1 kill  of  fame 
is  calling  for  nominations  of 
distinguished  Canadians 
w ho  ha\e  made  significant 
contributions  to  assist  ingot 
enhancing  the  li\cs  of  per- 
sons w ith  disabilities. 

Disabled  or  able-bodied 
persons  arc  eligible  for  con- 
sideration as  Hall  of  Fame 
inductees.  Fherc  arc  three 
categories:  Builder,  Achiew- 
er  and  .\thlcte. 

Builders  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  people 
with  physical  disabilities 
through  work  in  science  or 
medicine,  .\chievers  ad- 
vance causes  of  people  with 
disabilities  by  creating  new 
opportunities  in  all  a\  enues 
of  life.  Athletes  are  persons 
with  physical  disabilities 
who  have  excelled  in  sport. 

“The  induction  into  the 
Teriy  Fox  I lall  of  Fame  rec- 
ognizes people  who  have 
made  a difference  and 
opened  doors  for  people 
with  disabilities — people 
who,  like  "Ferr\’  Fox,  are  an 
inspiration  to  us  all,”  says 
Vim  Kochhar,  (diair  of  the 
Canadian  Foundation  for 
Physically  Disabled  Per- 
sons, which  sponsors  the 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Nominations  must  be 
submitted  no  later  than  Au- 
gust 7,  1999.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  Dorothy 
Price  or  Joan  Champ  at  41 6/ 
760-7351. 

Those  wishing  to  nomi- 
nate an  individual  should 
mail,  faxor  e-mail  adetailed 
account  of  the  individual’s 
background,  including  let- 
ters of  support,  articles,  pho- 
tos and  videos  to: 

Teny  Fox  Hall  of  Fame 
731  Runnymede  Road 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M6N  3V7 
Fax:  416/760-9405 
VTynot@sympatico.ca 
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calendar  of  events 


Access  Denied 

Canadians  with  disabilities  still  lack  equal 
opportunities,  according  to  watchdog  report 


Canadians  with  dis- 
abilities continue  to 
be  denied  equal  op- 
portunities to  jobs  and  serv- 
ices and  full  participation 
in  our  society,  according  to 
the  Canadian  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

In  its  1998 Annual  Report, 
which  was  released  in 
March,  the  Commission 
said  the  needs  of  people  with  dis- 
abilities are  often  not  accommo- 
dated and  inaccessibility  is  still 
the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. 

On  a positive  note,  the  Com- 
mission welcomed  the  latest 
amendments  to  the  Canadian 
Human  Rights  Act  recognizing 
that  accommodation,  short  of 
undue  hardship,  is  a right,  not  a 
privilege. 

“People  with  disabilities  are 
full  members  of  society  and  ac- 
commodation is  central  to  their 
full  economic  and  social  integra- 
tion into  mainstream  society,” 
said  the  Chief  Commissioner 
Michelle  Falardeau-Ramsay. 

The  report  noted  the  federal 
government’s  efforts,  in  partner- 
ship with  provincial  and  territo- 
rial governments,  to  promote  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  pro- 
grams aimed  at  helping  people 
with  disabilities.  Issued  in  Oc- 
tober, the  government’s  position 
paper Unison  promotes  the  full 
participation  of  people  with  dis- 
abilities in  all  aspects  of  Cana- 
dian society. 

However,  the  Commission, 
like  consumer  groups,  is  worried 
that  a strategy  with  no  legisla- 
tive base  remains  vulnerable  to 
changes  in  political  will.  The 
Commission  is  also  concerned  by 
the  strategy’s  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  new  funding . “Disabled 
Canadians  are  already  among  the 


most  disadvantaged  people  in 
this  country,”  said  Mrs. 
Falardeau-Ramsay.  “Surely,  re- 
spective governments  can  find 
the  money  to  ensure  their  fun- 
damental rights  are  respected.” 

According  to  Annual  Report, 

the  situation  of  people  with  dis- 
abilities in  the  work-force  is  abys- 
mal. “It  is  most  disturbing  that 
the  already  deplorable  situation 
of  people  with  disabilities  has  fur- 
ther deteriorated,”  reads  the  re- 
port. According  to  the  report, 
representation  deteriorated  from 
2.7  per  cent  in  1996  to  2.3  per 
cent  in  1 997  in  the  federally-regu- 
lated private  sector.  “At  this  rate, 
it  will  take  60  years  for  them  to  be 
equitably  employed,”  concluded 
the  report. 

Other  disability-related  is- 
sues in  the  1998  Annual  Report 
include  the  demise  of  Statistics 
Canada’s  Health  and  Activity 
Limitation  Survey  (HALS). 

The  Commission  reiterated 
its  concern  that  no  decision  has 
been  made  to  reinstate  HALS  in 
2001  census.  According  to  the 
Commission,  HALS  is  critical  to 
help  members  of  the  public, 
employers  and  poliey  makers 
understand  and  overcome  obsta- 
cles related  to  disability  issues. 

In  the  past,  the  Premier’s 
Council  has  made  extensive  use 
of  HALS  data  in  its  work  to  posi- 
tively impact  policy  affecting  Al- 
bertans with  disabilities. 


The  Wild  Rose  Foundation  presents  Vitalize  '99  Provincial 
Volunteer  Conference.  Location:  the  Shaw  Conference  Cen- 
tre in  Edmonton.  Themes:  recognizing  our  efforts,  accessing 
resources,  understanding  community  needs,  workingtogether, 
and  volunteering  for  life.  For  more  information,  contact  Tim 
0-Donnell  or  Denise  Ramkhelawan,  Wildrose  Foundation,  at 
422-9305  (toll-freethroughRITEOperator—dial310-0000). 

The  International  Association  for  Cognitive  Education  (lACE) 
presents  its  7th  International  Conference.  Location:  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary.  Theme:  “Putting  the  Cognitive  into  Educa- 
tion.” Formoreinformation,contactorganizers  at  403/686-9300 
or  visit  the  conference  website  (www.cadvision.com/pcgenie/ 
iace.html). 

The  Spina  Bifida  and  Hydrocephalus  Association  of  Canada 
presents  its  National  Conference.  Location:  the  Radisson  Hotel  in 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  Theme:  Bridging  the  Gap — bringing 
together  families,  educators  and  health  care  professionals  to 
assist  in  improvingthequalilyof  lifeof  all  individuals  with  spina 
bifida  or  hydrocephalus.  Contact  SBHAC  at  800/563-9488. 

Sept.  28 -29, 1999 

The  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association  (Alberta)  and  the  Brain 
Injury  Association  of  Alberta  present  Neurotrauma  Connec- 
tions ’99:  An  Alberta  Symposium  and  Assistive  Technology 
Trade  Show.  Location:  the  Mayfield  Inn  and  Convention  Cen- 
tre in  Edmonton.  Theme:  working  together  in  neurotrauma 
research,  rehabilitation  and  prevention.  Tradeshow  free  to 
the  general  public.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Cana- 
dian Paraplegic  Association  at  424-6312  (Edmonton)  or  888/ 
654-5444  (toll-free),  or  visit  the  Symposium  website 
(www.connections-99.com). 

Sfipl.3fl-z..QdXM ^ 

The  Canadian  Institute  for  Barrier  Free  Design  and  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Architecture,  University  of  Manitoba,  present  the  first 
Universal  Design  conference  in  Canada.  Location:  the  Shera- 
ton Winnipeg.  Theme:  advancing  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  universal  design  issues.  Contact  Susan  Shanley, 
Conference  Coordinator,  at  204/474-7533. 
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